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aale physical education aajors and 45 aale veurs it y athletes at the 
University of Pittsburgh, Percentages vere calculated to deter aine 
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feainine on the BSBI. As hypothesized, the aajority of aales in both 
sa&ples scored aasculine while the, largest percentage of feaales in . 
bbth^saaples scored in the androgynous category, vThe author concludtsd 
that given the aales* perception of sport as ah agent of aasculine 
orientation, sport tends tc attract highly sex typed aales. Hdvever^ 
the traditional perception of sport for feaales with its eaphasis on 
process and product, tends to attra^^t the aore :androgy|ious wonan. . 
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Introduction 



Within the past decade, sport has undergone a variety of judicicil 
analyses. Critics have explored the areas of sport ethicS/ ecpnondcs,- 
politics, racism and sexism (Edwards, 1973; Hoch, 1972} • Currently, 
the most controversial cind dramatic issue in sport is that of female 
qucd.ity in opportunity and involvement in the sport experience. 

The history of sport is generally one of masculine domination (Van 
Dalen & Gennett, 1958) . Such domination results from cultural patterns 
2md perceptions which determine not only who participates in sport but 
how sport is conducted and experienced. However, male dcaninated sport 
is becoming an antiquated concept in many corners of the :sport world. 
And today's emphasis on the growth and expansion of women's involvement 
in SI ort. has important implications for how sport will be perceived and 
conducted in the future* ^ / . 

The more interesting^ areas of investigation involve questions con- 
cerning how sport involvement could affect women, how female involve- 
ment in sport could change society's perception of sport, and how so-^ . 
ciety's perception of -sport could" influence the number of womert attractied 
to the sport experience. These are. some of the ir>sues this paper wishes- 
to address. 

The paper will first explore the basic issues of how cultural per- 
ceptions and psychological motivations relate to the general perception 
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of sex roles and psychological well-being. Then three ddLfferent ctiltural 
perceptions of sport , sport perceived and conducted as an agent^^of mascu- 
line brientaticn, sport perceived and ^;onducted as an instrximental activ- 
ity, suitable for both sexes and sport perceived and conducted as an an- 
drogynous activity, will.be examined in greater detail. 

Finally, the results of a study investigating the Androgynoias orien- 
tation of male and female physical education majors and vcorsity athletes 
at the University of Pittsburgh will be' reported and compared to the nor-, 
mative sample of students studied by Bern (1974) at Stanford University. 

Socio-psychological perceptions of sex roles . 

The socially distinct roles played by men and women lead societies 
to label certain behaviors and traits as mascul-lne and certain others as 
feminine. This bipolar view of behavior has both historical and cross- 
cultural significance (Ortner, 1974). Generally, the, traits needed to 
fulfill a given sex role are considered desirable for that sex (Bem, .1972) • 
Thus, for example, in many cultures the child -rer.x'ing domestic female must 
be able to perform expressively. Expriessive behavior is characterized by 
the capability to be understanding, sympathetic, affectionate, compas- 
sionate and tender. These traits, together with others such as sensitivity, 
warmth and shyness, combine to form a social image of femininity. liker 
wise, in many cultures the publicly oriented male must perform inStxumeht- 
ally, that is, be independent, assertive, ambitious, aggressive, and will- 
ing to take risks. Thus, a socially "masculine" or instrumental j^;age is 
described in terms of leadership; dciiiinance and competitive tendencies. ' 



Tte fact that societies generally ascribe instrumental traits to 
males and expressive treiits to f^alea does not assure the validity or 
desirability of such ascriptions. Nevertheless, the subsequent belief ^ 
that sextirped socialization of individuals contributes to psycholpgical 
•well'43eing and healthy social adjustaoent has ixsuedly -followed 
1972) . In some societies such segregation of sex roles may function e-^^^ ; . 
fficiently. However, the more complex the society is, that is, the 
greater nuiaber of roles \diich must be leaunied, the moM dii 
ciency of such a system, and the greater the likelihck>d o^^^^^ 
role conflict, ■ ' \ ': \ -' '^ \-' ^ 

The participation of wotaen in sport has often been sighted as an 
example o^ this role conflict (Hart, 1974) . Various writers ha 
that the role of the expressively-oriented female is in conflict with the 
role of the instrumentally-oriented athlete (Zobel, 197^1;^^^ 
have even proposed that female participation in sport rcbs^^^^n^ of their 
right to sport as an agent of inasculine or iehtation {Fisher, 1972; Werner, 
1972) , :^ The iraplicit assumption here is. that psycholbgicsal he^ 
cial adjustment rests on the maintenance of instrumentality as a. male pre- 
serve and expressivity a female preserve. Recent developments in social 
psychology, however, have stressed the need to reassess the definition of 
psychological well-being as it relates to the practice o^ sex-typing (Bern 
1972; Broverman, Broveman, Clarkson, Rosenkrantz & Vogel/ 1970 j Maccoby, 
1966). Research on highly sex-typed individuals has provided evidence 
which supports the belief that a high degree of sex role developnent is 
not conducive to behavioral flexibility and does not necessarily facilitate 



general social or psychological well-being (Bern, 1974) . 

Studies on finales have shown that high f^aininity is associated 

with poor adjustment, low social acceptance, aiKi high anxiety (Consen- 

♦ 

tino Sl Heilbrun, 1964; Gray, 1957; Webb, 1963). Research on high mascu- 
line adult males has shown thrai to have high anxiety, and neuroticism 
and low self -acceptance (Harford, 1967; Mussen, 1961; Ilussen, 1962). 
Maccoby (1966) has summarized the research on the effect of sex-typing 
on intellectual development and has foun_d that greater intellectual de- 
velopnent seems to be associated with cross sex- typing. In describing . 
cross sex-typing Ben (1972) states, "In girls, impulsiveness and aggres- 
siveness are positive factors, whereas f earf ulness ,and passivity are neg- 
ative fattors. In boys, the pattern^of>correlations is exactly /the re- 
verse" (p. 6). Cross sex -typed individuals have been found to have higher 
creativity, higher spatial abilities and higher overall intelligence (Ma- 
ccoby, 1966) . 

The benefits of cross sex-typing have .iinportemt implications for in- 
terpreting the research regarding female participation in a culturally 
perceived cross sex-typed activity, such as sport. High scores on por- 
sonality dimensions of autonomy and anhiev«w»cnt ojrieni-V»i-ion eo of ten re- 
i)orted for female athletes provides evidence as to the ability of these 
women to be instrumentally oriented (Bird, 1972; Dayries, 1970rNeal, 1963) 
Further research suggests, however, that although female athletes see them- 
selves as instrumental in sport situations r they see themselves as typi- 

'/ ' ■ . • 

cally feminine (expressive) in social situations (Malumphy , 1968; Rector, 
1971). Although some research has found female athletes to score belov^ 
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the nona on some feminine traits, (Ibrahim, 1967) typical ^measures of 
masculinity and femininity tend to polarize male cind female attributeSr 
rendering impossible the recognition of individuals who perceive them- 
selves as both instrximental and expressive, (i.e., androgynous) Oem, 
1974) . ^e psychological rubric "androgyny" describes those persons 
who perceive themselves as being both instraroehtal and expressive, both 
assertive and yielding, both masculine and feminine (Bern, 1974): ' 

Proceeding with a firm belief in the existence of androgynous per- 
sons, Bern (1974) constructed the Bern's Sex Role Inventory (SM) which 
places masculinity and femininity on a single dinrens ion, thus allowing 
for the identification of the androgynous individual* On the BSRI scale 
individuals score masculine, feminine or androgynous according to -the de- 
gree of difference between their masculinity, and femininity scores. Us- 
ing the BSRI to classify individuals masculine, femixune or androgynous, 
Bern (1974) tested the assumption that sex-typing contributes to psycho- 
-logical well-being and behavioral flexibility./ Bem tested the hypothesis 
that sex- typed individuals would tend to exhibit defensive trait-like ' 
consistency in their responses to situations which call for behavior in 
conflict with their perceived sex role expectations (i.e., ^feminine, or 
masculine). Androgyiwus individuals as. Bem hypothesized are expected to 
exhibit behavioral flexibility by performing effectively in "botii the in- 
strumental and expressive domains. 

The experimental results of ^ Bern's (1974) research found that, given 
an instrumental. task, males and females who scored androgynous or mascu-. 
line on the BSRI performed significantly better than males and females ^ 
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iA\o scored feninine. l*en given an expressive task ^ Bern found that an- 
drogynous and feminine males performed significantly l:)etter than mascu- 
line males. * " 

The female subjects, however, did not perform as expected, Of tha 
three expressive tasks administered (i.e., initiating play with a tiny 
kitten, interaction with :i baby, and acting as a sympathetic listener) 
the feminine women performed better on only one task, being the sympathe- 
tic listener. Also contrary to her hypothesis, the masculine women 
showed no deficit in the expressive domain. Bern (1975) concludes, "... 
the masculine women appear to join their androgynous sisters^in function-' 
ing effectively, for they too show no particular deficiency in either do- 
main. {they) did not shun cross -sex activity, and they maintained their 
independence under pressure to confom" {p. 21). In interpreting these 
results Bern states. 

These results strongly suggest that growing up female in our 
society may be sufficient to give all women at least an ade- 
quate threshold of iemotional responsiveness, and that what 
<iif ferentiates women from one another is not the domain of > 
expressiveness or commynion, but whether their Sense of in- 
strumentality or agency has been sufficiently nourished as 

well. (p.2i). 

. x ' . ■ - 

As a whole, Bem's research shows that individuals with androgi'nous 
capabilities are more likely to possess behavioral flexibility and psy- 
chological well-being in today's complex society. 

An important societal problem, stemming from this research, concerns 
the vital need to develop in females a sense of instrumentality. In ad- 
dressing this problem three important issues must b6. raised. The, first 
concerns how females might come to feel\ instrumental. An understanding of 
this iosue is suggested by self perception theory which states that, 

;,v : . ^ , . ■ • r 

o ' ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■■■ 
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Individuals coane to 'knov' their own attitudes, ^ootions and 
other internal states partially by inferring fem^^^c^ 
vations p£ their own overt behavior and/or the circanstances 
in whidi. this behavior occurs" (Bem^- D. , 1972/ p*2) . 

This suggests that the process of soci£tlization can work in both di- 
rections, i.e., "17am what others tell me I should be and "I am 
I see myself -behave." .., -^'"-yK 

Acc ording tc this theory, fenAles may ccoe to view ;tl^^ be^= 
ing capable of instrunental activity if tii^ observe; themrclyes ^^^ 
to instanamental activities. 

The second issue concerns %Aat activities jpay facilitate iiwti^^ 
tal development. Assuming sport provides Ahstruraental eacperienc^s; and 
research shows that f^ales benefit psychologically if their sense of in- 
strumentality is nourished, then-sport could and should make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the developoeni: of feMl^ instrumental^ 
~ The final problem concem^s how to induce females to ^engage in instru- 
mental activities given that "feminine" females avoid participation in 
such cross sexed-typed activities. (Bern, 1974). 

In attracting females to the sport experience, one of the more impor- 
tant aspects to consider may be the way^ sport is perceived. Such percepr 
tion may influence both the type and number of females attracted to the 
sport experience. - In additTon, how sport is conducted influenc es t he kind 

and quality of experience provided by the sport encounter. ] 
^ . . • p.. 
As a result of various social forces (e.g., the Women's Movement, 

■ . ■ - — : -/ •••- 

Civil Rights Movement) U.S. cultxire is slowly evolving its view of sport, 
especially as it relates to female participation. The direction, of 



change is f rem a perception of sport as an "agent of masculine orienta- 
tion" to a perception of sport as an "instrumental"^ activity open to and 
desirable for both sexes. A third and more desirable perception of sport 
as an "androgynous" activity^ that is^ an activity which requires and 
fulfills both instrumental and expressive tendencies is proposed. 

The following sections es^lore these three cultural perceptions of 
sporty and the effects of these perceptions on the type and number of fe- 
males attracted to the sport experience. 

Sport as an Agent of iMasculine Orientation 

Literature in the fields of psychology and sport psychology give 
much support to the view that sport and athletics are generally perceived - 
as a male sex-typed activity (Bardickr 1971; Cratty/ 1967; Kagan^ 1962) • 
Everything from children's textbooks to the toys par^ts buy for their 
children attests to the perceived masculine orientation of sport. . 1 

Experiments on parents indicate that male infants are physically sti- 
mulated^ thrown about and played with more roughly than their faaale coun- 
terparts. Although there is no physical rationale to justify differential 
treatment r parents treat female inf^ants as if they were more fragile. Re- 
search involving older children finds that parents give male children more 
autonomy auiid freedom to explore the environment than female children. 
These freedoms correlate highly with non-verbal and spatial abilities in 
which boys, on the average, excel girls (Cratty, 1968; Kag€m, 1962). 

One of the most extrerae- sex difference^ found in childhood occurs in 
play behavior. Boys and girls discover early what are considered appro- 
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priate games, toys and playmates for their sex. In nursery school 
boys tend to play in larger groups than girls and tend to aggress and 
roughhouse more than girls. By second grade both girls and boys clas- 
sify athletics cis a masculine activity (Stein & Sm i hells ^ 1969). 

In elementary "textbooks the masculine image of activity is rein- 
forced. Child y Potter and Levine (1960) discovered that girls in these 
bo6ks-risk little and gain little. The passivity ascribed fmales causes 
than to be portrayed as lazy far more often than males. Investigating 
California State Series texts, Kidd (1970) found sexual role dramatized ,^ 
. in the following way: ^ 

"llark'j Janet..,!" said Mother 
"What is going on here?" 
••She cjannot skate, *• said Hark 
"I can' help her. 
i want' to help her. 
Look ^t her, Mother. 
Just lookipt her. 
She is just like a girl . 
She gives up, »• 

Mother forces Janet to try again. 

"Now you see," said Mark. 
"Now you can skate. 

But just witli me to help you." (p.35) 
These books reinforce in the minds of girls and boys that sport, vigorous 

activity and risk-taking axe appropriate behaviors for males but not for 

■* . ■ 

females. As Bern (1972) states, "When females appear, they are noteworthy 

( ' . 

primarily for what they do not do. Boys in these stories climb trees and 

- ■ V ■ 
\ 

fish and roll in the leaves and skate. Girls x^atch, fall down, and get 
dizzy." (p. 8). " \; 

Within the framework of this perception the female psyche\is perceived 

•-■ . , , ■ \ 

10 1 .' ' • 
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as too weak or nervous for the strain p£ sport coo^tition and the feiaale \ 

body is described as inefficient or uiisuited for sports (Burchenal, i9l9). 

Participation of females in sport is seen sobehow to lover the qu2j.ity of 

sport participation and spectatorsHip (Gilbert & Williamson^ 1973) • The 

results of perceiving sport as an^ agent of masculine orientation has ser- 

ious consequences for the conduction of sport programs. 

The primary indication that sport is being conducted as a male sex- ' 

typed activity is the greatly different status accorded male 2uid female 

sport programs. The higher priority, given male sport programs as regards 

facilities^ equipment ^ ^ piublicity, coaches' isalaries, tr^(xning, awards ^ and 

. / . ■■ ■ ■ • . - 

budget indicates that .Sport is being perceived as an activity considered ' 

primarily for mades./ 

/ .. \ ■ ■• / ^ ' ' '■■ ■ . ' 

, Within the sex-typed view of sport, girls are more likely to come to 

view their bodies as passive objects Jto be addmed rather than as active 
£md able agents to be used to control and direct their destiny. Conse^ 
quently, females lure less likely to develop their physical potentials. Sex-» 
typing sport and sport proficiency as masculine ^ tends to set up the mas- 
culine st^mdard as the norm. Thus if a girl ihins or. bats a ball correctly 
she is said to "Run like a boy'! or "Bat like a guy". Females come to learn 
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that correct and coordinated movement patterns are associated with males 
and that uncoordinated and inefficient movement patterns are associated with 
femciles. This attitude can detrimentally affect movement patterns and phy- 
sical attributes and thus severly handicap women with regard to their per- 
ceived or actual ability to operate ^ by choice or by chsmce^' independently 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ \. , • ■ . ■■ \ , ■ 

without the protection or eissistance of a male. 



Sport perceived and conducted as an agent of masculine orientation 
thus appears to have a number of negative consequences for females > How- 
ever, one final characteristic of this sport perception is important to. 
mention. Sport perceived as an agent of masculine orientation is conducted 
as a highly instrumental activity and is characterized by 'a strong empha- 
sis on the participant's autonomy-power capabilities and the end results 
achieved. Sport conducted with su\:h extreme instrumental orienta.tion is 
likely to develop the characteristics of high masculinity. !Ehat is, spo r ty 
untanpered by a sufficient concern and sensitivity to people and process, 
is likely to be characterized by arrogance, . exploitation and callosity. 
The traditionally unexpected involvement of women in sport has resulted 
in women avoiding the roles of sport victim or victimizer, roles which, of- 
ten characterize activities conducted with extreme instrumental orienta- 
tions. 

Implications 

The major result of perceiving sport as an "agent of masculine orien-. 
tation", that is an instrumental activity suitable only for malqs, is that 

, a majority of females will not desire prolonged or serious participation"^ 

\ ■ ■ . ■ -V 

in such an activity. This fact hass^en substantiated by research which 
has found that the importance of participating in sport declines drastic- 
ally for girls arpund puberty (Cratty, 1967; Tyler, 1973). The important 
issue of female performance in sport and female attraction to sport must 
be considered when e^luating the effects of sport perception. 

Using Bern's psychological categories, predictions can be made about 



of masculine orientation by advocating that females can and should bene-, 
fit f^om the instrumental sport, experience , Ar^important aspect of this ' 
perception of sport is the right of women to develop their pjiysical po- 
tentials, appreciate theii: physical abilities and enjoy the mastery of < 
their body in sporting activity, 

^ Another aspect -is the equalitarian approach to^sport which claims . 



that if participation in sport is going to moi^ leaders, build stamina, / 
heighten;c(pmpetitive spirit, produce physical fitnesjs, create. mental 

r tou^hnjMs and put students through college, tiien qir Is, - as well as boys, 

• 1 . ■ .. ^•• . , ■ . V,. .- ■ ■ / .. ' ' . 

should have; equal opportunity to participatef^an. .sport strid gain such ^ b^^ 

efits. However, sport perceived as an instrumental activity for both sexes 
/4s based upon and includes mpre than just the value of equalitariahism, • • 
Viewing spori from thisi perspective affects the sex-typed value of ' instru- 
mentality. . ' e 

The effect of changing the perception of sport from a sex-typed acti- - 
vity to a sex neutral activity has some|,intriguing psychprsocial consequen- 
ces. ' .. ■ , ■ ■■ . ' 

.Society has traciitionally expected males to be instrumental, not ex- 
pressiv^ and females to be ^pressive, nctf: instrumental. ^^^^^^'^^^P^^ 
.as an instrumental activity open' 1:6 and desirable for both sexes in (effect 
says instrumentality is a valu^le trait:^ for both males and females. a*his 
''Neutralization of instrumentality as.'a male preserve does not iii any way 
--^^utralise ^^ressivity as a female preseirire. Thus, under this perception 
...males are still expected to be solely instrumental vhile females are ex- ; 
ppected ty be both instrumenta:! and expressive. The perception that instru- 
^^-mer^l^ality is important . for- both sexes has the effect of elevating the status 



of instrumental traits and behaviors over expressive tr^v^«^:.;s and behaviors* 

One further Step results in the subtle assumption that instrumentality is 

the only orientation for a healthy adult to posjeiss (Broverraan et, al. ^ 

■■•1970). ..t .'■ . \ ' ■ 

■-.'/./ • ■ ■■ ■ ' ■ . 

rV. . . ■ • : i " ' ^ ! ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ * ' • ■ ' ■ 

As an instrumental' activity y sports focus is a product versus process 

orientation. Instrumental sport is primarily concerned with the ends ae-?: 
hiieved. This inst .uent rspective is successfully portrayed in common ' 
locker rdari^^;^ uavi. those reported by Snyder (1972) ; , Thes53 slo- 

gans deal with themes of aggressiveness, competitive spirit, starolna^_and_j 
discipline, all important aspects of instrtunental sport. 

^in by as many points as possible. 
Be good or be gone 

Winning beats anything that comes in second ( ^.^^^'^^ 
No one likes a loser ■ ^ ..--'''^'''''^^ ^ iv 

A moral victory is like kissing yoiir sister - y ^, ■ 
( They asK hot-how-: you play^^^^^ game but wheljier ' \ ■ 

you wpn-.Qr , lost^- ■ ■ ,, .•••^ r^y-:--'-k 

Be a doer not a trier ^ ' 1 r 

We don't want excuses we want results (pp. 94-97) 

Women's orientation to sport has traditionally not been this highly in- ;; 

'■ ., . • . - ■ . . , .... 1 • i ^ ^ . : ^ 

strumental . in fact, research on sex differences in achievement motivation 

cind task competence (Veroff, McClelland, & Kuhland, 1975) indicates that wo^^^^^^fc 

men "do not especially learn to value assertive ;cc»npetence v above other goals\'^^^^^^ 

(p.:187.) especially those of affliation or acceptance by others. F^ales^^y^^ 

mor^ oriented toward "Doing something for its^^^^^OT^ 

payoff vaJLue r-becoming absbrbed in the task 

whereas the male orientation is toward ''J>ower of winning <^^^ . 
of an external task," (p. 193) tpwcurd ^"performahce tAat require assertiiyeness ;^ 
via power, „autonomy and achievement" (p. 186) . Researchers do, however, .y^^^.^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
•suggest that given consistent exposure to socially evaluative settings^ 
.females are likely, to adopt the more instrumental orientation (Veroff et. 
;-al.V 1975). ..' ' ' .. ;„V;:,^ • ■■^.v.- ' • ' 



'^."Sport^ conductfed as an instruraental activity valuable \to both /sexes ^^^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Is as stated previously^ a philosophically equalitarian approach to " ^ 

sport and is characterized by a sexually equal apportionment o£ spc^t 

i \ 

opportunities and materials. Recent legislations, such as Title ZX ot^ / 
the EduciiLtix>nal AmeiKteients Act of 1972, reflects the 'legal' efforts to ' Vjji\nl^l\' 
bring about comparable sport programs in terms of curriculiut offerings'; \ y 'f^^;.'5?;f 
facilit^ scholarships, competitive opportfiinitied^ budget, J',:?v4 

training and coaching, ^ , ^ * . % ^ » 



Implications 



tracted 

they would perf ormi Bern's (1975) ;data^vWould((supj^ 
masculine and androgynous women would react as / they didi^te 

! ) 
cross sex-typed activityi Both androgynous smd masculiner Wcxaeai shouW 

perform well and be attracted to sport as an instrti^ ^^ntalf active 

I 

. tjie masan^lTie women showing a stronger attraction^ ^Iven that; sport is 
defined as instrumental activity open to both :sexe . the >■ feminine" fe^ 



males would have a low to moderate attraction to sport but: th^e^ 
performance in sport would still likely be low in ccmparison/ to masculine^^^^^ 
and androgynous women. V > | : 7 

. The Future of Sport; Androgyny 

Androgynous sport is peraeiVed ae 'an activity in whicyii ; both instru- 
mental and expressive behaviors are experienced;^ where agency^ a^ 
: ; ion^^^^c inerge (Bern, 1975) , Western culture ^^rceives sjjortva^ 
. instrumental . The question to is whether only insticumental qualities 




are inherent in sport or whether Western societies have merely inhibited 
or ignored what might be termed the more expressive aspects of the sport, 
experience. 
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Perceiving sport androgynously is possible because! sport is basic- 
ally human movement ?ind human movement has an infinite variety of <juali- 
ties,, Tl\e instrxamental view of sport does hot necessarily ehcoura:ge the 
recognition or empha xs of expressive experiences. An an^o^ynpus view 



of sport recognises the importance * of both the sport process and the sport 
productv'^- ■•■ ^- . ■ \ 

Historically and philosophically .the majority of women leaders in 
physical education have directed their programs for ^irls frpm what may ; 
be termed ai. ax^ressiye perspective,. Product' (i.e.v winners^ stiff com- ^ 
petition, higii level performance dedicated training) was ideally to . 
play a subordfoiate role to process (Burchenal, 1919), Given this expressive 
ideal as the goal, ^^at aware of the product orientation of sport as males 
played it, (im PT^&ctice) , many female sport encounters were probably quite 
androgynous .^v 

ScHne pr'#^€?v day orgaiiizations are atteiapting to combina^ t^ 

doss-product r~ ^entation^ of sport. The Esceien Sport Instit^^ is one * 

example of at, ^rgi^inization which . is conductdtng sport f rom a ^^-m^ 

gynouia persp^^^ctive* An expert from the Escelsan SpprtvC^ states: . . 

Western Cultmie is goal and competitiori oriented, ilahy of us 
^ over-^-emphasize these aspects and in the process lose ^^^^^^^.^^^ 

of present-t::34fe involvement, With-^t we JLose .,th . / 

of immediacy amd the kind of f ocus'^^that/allows^^^^ f^^ pa^r . v / 

formance, bc^ isatter what the actxvijty. One of the chal^. 
lenges tC' wccdern man, is finding personal balance. (Spino, 1973, ' ' ^ 




^ traditional Eastern brientation to sport is also a more process- 

product: approach which emphasizes body awareness^ sensi^yityHx^ 

^li'^A'---^^' ■ ' iand'^- Joy* ^' Th€^ path :6f ■spnsi^yity to' :.the 



minates in quality perfcunoance (S^l^y 197S> 



M^-J-^'''::-' mairiistlc movement .in sport' have 

ii^r-;V . ■" •■;•":•■ ■ ■■■••••■■:■••■ " 



^^sv|;;:' ;' ■ ..' ■- ' Androgynouia' sport may "be diff icult-''tQ'iei 



^y.^'' ■•■ ■ ■■■ ehtfsviuidvrcpachesv^ 
WM^i ■' • ' ■ \ 'it • Jtt^y <ilsb . -be'' <3if f idult ; to 




sport i become more attuned to th^ indivia^iai; i ito 
sportr to the zestful procesis^^^ o^^ 



' tion effects^ (Lepper is Greene 
sic : incentives; \ar§ipiBrceiv^ 



/ed^■'M^/lIaprb^drig 

2nefit- insbnaiiehtal.^: sport j:but;i^ 
perience ■■■of androgynous sport.' -'V/v^^ vS^^^^^^^ 



siAvi: ; " trinsidfoiotivatlbns may^ benefit „^ 



^•!|-"V ... Implications . , ' ' . ■ '■ ^ '"/.v -^'^^ ■ 

#v',- - ■• ■ ■ ■ ' , ■ ■■•■•^' •■-'V ^ /t^.^^v:^- - ^^j'^V'U- 

f|&%L V . Bexri^s xesiearch would support tte hypothesis 

; ^ culine wcHneri would both Be able to perforin well In ar^ 
considering attraction to, sport, both masc^ali^ 



; should iDe attracted to sport with tJie em^^ 



exhibit the stronger attraction. v Fihally^^ the 



l^l^rv' '^^s "found a substantial • '^'-•^^'^'''^ 

&4?-;V.V^ ■V■ 
fe5^^v■■:^-■■• 



expressive component ia'spo^^^ the first' 

time, be expected to per Form moderately,^ E^emfriiM^^^ would alr^J. 



'&i':'^'fJ^-- '■■■'"■"so be expected to. '^how 'a moderate. 'atteaction'^^^tb^^^^^ 



. Androgynous 'sport .would. be" expected to . appear,; to., tlie 'largest, number^ .-. 



Wiy^yyy.:\''-.y- of -female peirticipants. Those females' who perceive- thaifseIyes-.-a&'; highly..,' 



^T.iVL :.'.\t, r,-.r" . ■•t^.:-"vi^i- ' A.V.I 




expressive would be able to feel that sport is an activity which could 
fulfill expressive neees. Likewise; androgynous sport would also ap- 
peal to those feiti&les who enjoy seeking out instrumental activities. 

Returning once again to Bern's (1975) conclusion, if it is true that . 
"what separates wcxnen from one another is. . .whether their senjse of instru- / 
mentality or agency has been sufficientiy nourished..." (p. 21) then, as / 



a means of 



attracting feminine, females to .engage in in^truitieriLua. captivi- 



ties, ahdrogynpus sport would -appear to be the most attrac^t^ive perception 
of sport. \ 



Hypotheses , - i ' ' ' 

Given the* male perception of sport, as an agent of mc^sculine orien'* 
tation, in, this study the author hypothesized that aport/attracts males 
who are predominately masculine. The author further hypothesized that 
given the traditional philosophy of sport for women with emphasis, on sport 
instrumentality and expressivity,,^ sport would tend to attract predomina-- - 
tely androgynous females. / s 

Procedures. ' ■ • ■ 

The autho): administered the 9em*s Sex to 45 

female physical education majors (Nf 45) > 20 fem^^^ (N«20) , 

35 male physical education inajors m=35) , a male yarsltiy athletes A 

(N«45) at the Universtiy 6£ Plttoburgh.; a athljtes participated : 

injeither track, swimming or. wrestling and the female athletes were mem- . 
3)ers of the gymnastic, track or swimming teams* , ! v> 

Individual t-ratios were calculated to determine jeach subjects An- 
drogyny Score. This score represents the difference/ 
aasculine and firaiinine self-endorsement on the 3SRI.^^^^^^^^^ was then 



mw. 




fe:';: .; 



IK ' 
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coAducted between, males amd females from each sample on tiie Mascnillhe ,;;^^ 
Scale and Feminine Scale, ^ 



Table 1 presents : the nnean ltesculinil:y: 





found in the androgynous .category t 

Table 3 presents a comparison between 
of undeasgraduates at Stanford University: an& t^ 



n*:Bem»s''y(1974);',^^^^ .sample ^-vi\ ''$4^ 



....... , 

cation-«ajors'and athletes at the Uniyersit^^ \'^.i^'^r^Mf 



\ 



xsburgh ^'^ whem ? com- - :v i - ^. 

,^;•:i.;J^:■:^■.taJ.-^;:i-:^ 
iia"nt:ageo of;- maler ma jbrsO 



' ^ared to Bern • s sample of- non-ma jorsf: a7|great:es^^per^ 
\and athletes are found in the highly masculine catiegory. j^^^ Likewise /;i^^ 
ccanparing lie female majors and athl^es-txx^ Bem/fif 

ford> the feanale athlete and physical education i^jor samples Cshow ""-^^^A^^^ 
Mgher percssntage of androgyny ;-^v:- . ^ 

'ISoncluslons 



^^^^^ . V 

ERIC 



The result of ttta^SjsnqcRsrt ti^ 
agesot: of iKiscu£2b» «ari^nt«ctionii&^m^ 




11: 



Mi' 



S i'v 
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sex-typed male. Sport viewed frcai tiiis perspective appears as. an ac- - • 
tivity v^ich reinforces' instrumental quali-ties v^ile at the same time 
inhibits or discourages eaigjressive qualities. 

For the female /physical educ!&td.6n maior/ tlie results indicate that 
the situations of^i^ort and teaching sport attract ^^e more aiidrogyhou^ 
woman^ The small percentage 6i feminine majors attests to the instrumen- 
tal or androgyiious f^rceptdon of sport. The fcmiaie atiiietes; altJioug^^ 
very androgynoLs , scored much higher ;ofi tdie if eminirie side ^6 euidrbgyny 



1^: 



than did their sisters in physical education. Ohe small saniple of fe-^^^^^^^^^^^ 
male athl^es (N«20) ah(3 the predominance of gyitmMts and: swijmner 
sidered 7 traditionally feminine activities) ^ coul^ have bias 



centages. 

: ■ / 




/ Fujaire research should be condtjc ted on aithlete ; groups using the ■ ; 

BSRI in combination with a sport perception- scale whi^cli w^^ 
^ich culttural perception the athlete 
/ Ing perception of sport in i^ericaui -iifey:i lihat tli^ 



;.v,v. v\v •• 



research voiild Jie both highly interesting ahdrprofesisi^ 



mm 
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Table 1 
Sex Differences on the 3SRI 



University of Pittsburgh PE Majors 



Males 
(N=3S) 



Females 
{N=45) 




-'a 



Uriiversfty of Pittsburgh Varsity AthleteSjv1| 



flales 



Fenales 
G!=20) 



'At 

1?' 



IS 



Masculinity Hean 



5.57 
(.63) 



5.30 
(.46) 



2.22* 



5.93 
(2.95) 



5.03 ' 



3.11* 



Femininity MeajfT " ' •' 4.58 
(s.d.): I (.59) 



5717" 

(^45).: 



(.51) 



5.26 
(.52) 



5.£1*** 



* p t .05 
** p f . .01 
*** p < .001 




. . I Table 2 

The Percentage of Subjects in the Samples 
Classified asHasculine, Feninine, or Androgynous 



'T^^ « ■ — ■■ ■■ !■ I II u — II ■ ■ ■ - l—M — — I ■ I ■ ■ nW I mJ ^T I — III 

Physical Education Majors . Varsity Aihl*^t^s / 







1 


Males 
(N=35) 




Females 

(N=:45) 1 


Hales 

(N=45), ' 






% Feminine 
(t ^ 2.025) 






0% 


— — : — 


.J 

1 


■ ■ ■ \ ■■■ ; - -■ -■ . ■ ■" 
. ■■ ■ . \ . . > 1 ■■ ■ ■- -. ■ 

0% 


25% 


S Near Feminine 
; (IV t 2.02S) 




11% 


[ ■ ■ 


.. 7%- 


0% 

-1 - 


I . 

1 . .. 

1 ■ ■-, 




% Androgynous 

(-1 < t £ + 1) 




9% 


, ■ y 
• 1 ■ ■ 


1 

- 60% 


18% 


■ i ■ ■ •■ ... "• 

j m , ^ 




% Near MasculiT?st; 
(-2.025 <:-r<-^i^^ 




14% 


f 
1 


18% 




1 

1 ■ 
,1 

i 


tMasculine 1 
? (t> -2.025)1 


1 


■ ') 


■ 66% 


■ \ 

1 

1 


11% ' 


\ 53%: • . ' 


j ■ 
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Table 3: 

Comparison Bctveen the I'crcentage of Sd)je(^:fcse ClassiSi^ 

as Masculine, FaaiN-iiae, or Androgyno^^s in the 
Pittsburgh Sample and xiae Stanford Nomiati;/e Sanipir^ 



Pfeysiwal Educatiosi Majors 



Varsity AaSetes 



5culme 
-2.025) 



Stamford University 
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